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THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 



BELVOIR CASTLE. 



PPOSITE the entrance is the Grand Staircase and 
the Guard-Room Gallery. In the windows of the 
latter are finely-executed stained-glass figures (by 
Wyatt) of Robert de Todeni, William de Albini, 
Walter Espec, and Robert de Ros, with their ar- 
morial insignia. From the landing at the head 
of the Guard-Room Staircase, which contains 
full-length portraits of Queen Anne, and George Prince of Den- 
mark, access is gained to the Grand Staircase leading to the prin- 
cipal apartments ; the walls of the staircase itself are hung with full- 




length paintings of the first eight Earls of Rutland, with the armo- 
rial bearings of each within the archways. The ceiling is richly 
groined. 

The Regent's Gallery, so called from the Prince Regent (George 
IV.), for whose use it was fitted up on his visit to Belvoir in 1813, 
is one of the main features of the castle. It is a noble apartment, 
128 feet long by 18 feet wide, with a central bow, formed by the 
central tower, of 36 feet wide. At one end is Nollekens's fine bust 
of George IV., and at the other the equally fine bust of the late 
estimable duke, while various parts of the room are adorned with 




Belvoir Castle: the Statue Garden. 



corresponding sculptures of the late Duchess of Rutland, the Mar- 
quess of Granby, Lord Robert Manners, Pitt, Cromwell, William 
in., George II., Earl of Mansfield, and others. One striking fea- 
ture of this gallery is the Gobelins tapestry (eight pieces) which 
aaom the walls. They are in perfect preservation, and represent 
scenes in the story of " Don Quixote," from designs by Coypel, and 
appear to have been made in 1770. The walls are also hung with 
March, 1876. 
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many family portraits and other paintings. The opposite end of 
the Regent's Gallery to that which the visitor enters from the Grand 
Staircase is a gigantic mirror, filling the whole space, and thus, in 
appearance, giving it a double length. From this end one doorway 
leads to the private gallery of the chapel, and another opens into 
the library. This apartment is entirely of oak, the ceiling divided 
into compartments, with carved bosses at the intersections, and 
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armorial bearings decorating other parts. Over the fireplace 
Sir F. Grant's fine portrait of the late Duke, *' Presented to His 
Grace as a token of affection and esteem by his tenantry, 27th 
February, 1856," is placed, and forms a pleasant feature in the 
room. The collection of books is, as is natural to expect, of 
the most choice and costly kind, many of the literary treasures 
being priceless gems of past ages. Among these are several 
curious and valuable MS. rarities, and sketches by the old 
masters. 

The Picture Gallery is a noble apartment of admirable 
proportions, with a coved ceiling, rising from a cornice richly 
ornamented in gold and white, with figures and foHage in bold 
relief. The collection of pictures in this gallery, some two 
hundred in number, is remarkably fine and choice, and contains 
many notable examples of the best and most reputed masters — 
Murillo, Rubens, Teniers, Gerard Douw, Rembrandt, Claude, 
Gaspar Poussin, Parmegiano, Carlo Dolce, Berghem, Carracci, 
Guido, Van Dyk, Holbein, Bassano, Paul Veronese, Bronzino, 
Vander Heyden, Netscher, Van der Velde, Reynolds, Jansen, 
Ruysdael, Correggio, Albert Durer, Dekker, Schalken, Spag- 



noletto, Caravaggio, Wouwerman, Cuyp, Berghem, and a host 
of others are all well represented on the walls of this gallery, 
which contains many of the painters' most choice productions. 

The Duchess's boudoir is a beautiful room, commanding an 
almost enchanting view of the grounds and distant country; it 
was the favourite apartment of the late Duchess, and remains as 
left by her. It, as well as the other private rooms, passages, 
and corridors, contains many genuine pictures of note, as well 
as family portraits. 

The Grand Corridor, or Ballroom, which, seen from the 
landing of the staircase, is shown in the following engraving,* 
is one of the most striking features of the interior of the castle. 
It is of Gothic design, the whole being of stone, and copied 
from various parts of Lincoln Cathedral. It is lighted by nine 
windows in its length, with stained-glass armorial decorations, 
and has an elegant groined ceiling with carved bosses at the 
intersections ; the walls are arcaded, and contain full-length 
life-size and other portraits of the present noble Duke (two) by 
Grant ; the late Lady John Manners, by Buckner ; Lord Robert 
Manners, by Reynolds ; and several others. 




TJie Grand Corridor, or Ballroovi. 



The Queen's Sitting- Room or Green Assembling- Room, in 
the Staunton Tower, besides being an elegant apartment, 
commands a magnificent view of the charming grounds and 
the distant country, including Croxton with the Duke's Deer 
Park, Woolsthorpe, Harlaxton, the Kennels, and the Lake. 
Adjoining this are the Chinese Rooms — a suite of bed 
and dressing-rooms, so called from the style of their furni- 
ture and papering, which were occupied by Queen Victoria in 
1843- 

The Grand Dining-Room has a richly-panelled ceiling of white 
and gold, and contains a side-table of white marble, canned by 
Wyatt, so as to look like a table '' covered with a white linen 
table napkin ; the folds being so accurately represented in the 
marble as to require a close inspection to convince the observer 
of the soUdity of the material." It weighs between two and 
three tons. In this room are magnificent examples, life-size 
full-length portraits, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

The Elizabeth Saloon, so called after the late Duchess 
(Elizabeth, second daughter of Frederick Howard, Earl of 
Carlisle, and wife of John Henry, fifth Duke of Rutland), by 



whose taste and judgment it was arranged and decorated. 
The walls are hung with satin drapery, and the ceiling, which 
was painted by Wyatt, is filled with mythological subjects and 
'portraits. The furniture and appliances are sumptuous and 
elegant, and altogether this saloon is the most gorgeous in the 
castle. Among its Art-treasures is a full-length marble statue 
of the late Duchess, by Wyatt, two full-length life-size portraits 
of the late Duke and Duchess, by Sanders ; several rare 
enamels and pictures ; and many cabinets, caskets, and other 
choice objects. 

Other apartments are the King's Rooms, so called because 
used by the Prince Regent while at Belvoir ; the Hunters' 
Dining Room, the Wellington Rooms, so named because occu- 



* The engravings which illustrate this article are from photographs taken specially 
for our purpose by Mr. R. Keene, the eminent landscape photographer of Derby, 
and are admirable examples of his manipulative skill. The view from one of the 
towers of the castle, showing the turrets and distant landscape, which forms our 
initial letter, is from a water-colour drawing by Mrs. Ingram, to whom we are 
indebted for it. Admirable photographic views of various parts of Belvoir and its 
surroundings are to be had from Mr. Keene, and from Mr. G. Greene of Worthing, 
whom w6 have lo thank for many beautiful examples of the Art he so well practises. 
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pied by the Duke of Wellington, the Family Dining-Room, 
&c but these require no word of comment. 

The Chapel, with panelled stone walls and an elegant groined 
ceilino- has a canopied reredos, containing one of Murillo's 
grand'est and choicest works, the Holy Family, the value of 
which is estimated at four thousand guineas. 

The Wine Cellar in the Staunton Tower, with its vaulted 
ceiling and carved boss with crowned monogram of the Blessed 
Virgin (one of the oldest parts of the castle) ; the Housekeeper's 
Rooms, with their fine assemblage of old Chelsea, Derby, 
Sevres,' and other china-services ; the Steward's Room ; the 
Plate Pantry, with the grand and invaluable services of plate ; 
the kitchens and other offices, perhaps the most perfect of any 
in their arrangement and appliances, are all deserving more 
notice than the mere mention we can now give them. 

The Muniment- Room, under the able guardianship of Mr. Green, 
is, in our estimation, one of the most important and interesting 
features of the castle, and one in which we would fain '' live and 
move and have our being" for the rest of our lives. It is a 
perfect mine of historical wealth, and as a storehouse of genea- 
logical and antiquarian lore is unsurpassed in any other mansion. 
It literally overflows with deeds and MSS. of one kind or other, 
and all in the most admirable order and condition. The deeds 
in this room are above four thousand in number, the greater part 
of which date back to the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. Among the treasures are the cartularies and 
registers of Belvoir Priory and Croxton Abbey; rent-rolls of 
Croxton; household books of various early periods; a vast 
amount of original letters ; personal accounts and bills relating 
to Haddon Hall ; inventories of Riveaulx Abbey, Belvoir, 
Croxton, St. Dunstans in the West, Haddon, &c. ; plea-rolls, 
charters, and grants and confirmations of lands, pedigrees, 
agreements, &c. 

One of the great glories of Belvoir, however, is its grounds, 
and surroundings ; but to these, which to do them justice would 
require a special article to themselves, we can only now devote 
a few fines. The whole place is a labyrinth of beauty, each 
separate spot that one reaches, exceeding in exquisite loveli- 
ness those we have passed ; and each turn bringing to view fresh 
glimpses of charming scenery which show how well Nature has 
been studied, and how thoroughly Art, with the pure and accom- 
plished taste of the late duchess, has been wedded to her. The 
Duchess's Garden, below the slope on the west of the castle, is 
formed in an exquisite glade, surrounded on all sides by grand old 
trees and luxuriant shrubs ; the beds terraced one above another, 
or gently sloped and planted in their amphitheatre form, with 
masses of colour which give a richness and peculiarity to the 
scene. The Duke's Walk — an avenued path extending in its 
devious way for about three miles in length— passes above this 
garden, and is broken by glimpses of all the varied scenery on 
the way, and rendered pleasant by rustic summer-houses, seats, 
and other resting-places. Near to the Duchess's Garden, in 
this walk, a tablet, admirably carved by the late Mr. Bath, of 
■Haddon, bears a sonnet from the pen of the fifth duke in memory 
of the duchess. It runs as follows :— 



" One cultivated spot behold, which spreads 
Its flowery bosom to the noontide beam- 
Where num'rous rosebuds rear their blushing heads, 

And poppies rich, and fragrant violets teem. 
Far from the busy world's unceasing sound- 
Here has Eliza fixed her favourite seat, 
Chaste emblem of the scene around- 
Pure as the flower that smiles beneath her feet." 

The Statue Garden, a view of which we introduce, is one of 
the most striking "bits" in the ground. It is so called from 
the statues by Cibber which adorn it. This garden, when viewed 
trom the terrace, is entirely screened from observation from the 
castle, and is of remarkable and old-world beauty ; the majestic 
ana venerable silver firs-remarkable for their gigantic growth 
ana their hoary, ^ age-the grounds, half garden, half wood (a 

ange combination of natural wildness with artificial planting) 
adding much to the effect of the scene. 



The dairy, the kennels, the stables, with the covered exercise- 
ground, and the farm, as well as the magnificent lake of ninety 
acres in extent, are all objects of special interest, but to which 
we can only thus direct attention. 

The Mausoleum is situated on the summit of an eminence on 
the opposite side of the valley from the castle, on a spot imme- 
diately facing the windows of the duchess's boudoir, chosen by 
herself as a fit place wherein she might rest. Her grace died 
in 1825, and was buried at Bottesford church. In 1826 the 
mausoleum was commenced, and completed in 1828, when her 
body, and those of nine other members of the family, were re- 
moved to it and deposited in the vault ; since then others have 
been removed there, and the "good duke" also there rests, 
as does the lamented Lord George Manners (brother of the 
present duke), who died in November, 1874. The mausoleum 
is approached by an avenue of grand old yews, which give 
a solemnity to the place that is eminently in keeping with 
its character. The building is in the Norman style, and con- 
sists of what may perhaps be called a chapel, with apse and 
a projecting porch, and vaults beneath. Within the apse, lit 
with a golden flood of light from above, is one of the most ex- 
quisitely-beautiful pieces of sculpture it has been our good 
fortune to see. On it the duchess is represented as rising from 
the admirably-sculptured tomb with expanded arms, and her 
face elevated towards the clouds, in which are seen four cherubs 
— the children who preceded her to the grave — one of whom is 
holding over her a crown of glory. It is by Wyatt, and is con- 
sidered to be his masterpiece. 

The Kitchen and Fruit Gardens are about eight acres in extent 
within the walls, and more than that outside. They are arranged 
in the most effective, convenient, and admirable manner, and 
managed with that care and 'judgment which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Mr. Ingram's skill. The charming 
cottage of the head gardener forms one of the engravings in the 
preceding notice. It is overgrown with clematis and other climb- 
ing plants, which grow with natural luxuriance over its porch and 
hedgerows. Nature, indeed, in the grounds and gardens of 
Belvoir is the first, the main, and the ultimate study ; and thus at 
all points, and in every direction, natural, instead of artificial 
beauties, present themselves to the eye, and thus give the 
greatest charm of all to whatever the visitor sees. Wild flowers 
are especially cultivated and bedded out in all their native sim- 
plicity, while numbers of Alpine and other plants are also accli- 
matised, and mingle their beauties with those of our own country. 
Bel-voir is indeed well named, not only for its *' beautiful pros- 
pect ' ' from the building itself, but for its hundreds of glorious 
prospects within its own boundaries. 

The neighbourhood of Belvoir Castle is one of great beauty, 
and it is rich in objects of interest both to the botanist, the 
naturalist, and the geologist; while to the lover of nature it 
presents charms of unusual attraction. In the hills and vales 
surrounding the castle, nearly the whole series of lower oolitic 
rocks may be traced, from the white limestone down to the black 
liassic shales. Capping the hills to the south, which are of 
greater elevation than the castle, is the inferior oolite, or rather 
a variety of it called "Lincolnshire limestone," a hard, light 
rock, very rich in fossil remains. On these hills the growth of 
trees is stunted, but the ground is covered with a profusion of 
lovely flowers. Underlying the oolite is the upper lias clay, rich 
in fossils and shells. Belvoir Castle itself stands on the extremity 
of a long northern spur of these hills, upon the middle lias, or 
marlstone, which caps all the neighbouring heights, and gives 
their soil a remarkably red tinge. It is very rich in iron, both 
in veins and in lump ore. The vale of Belvoir, below the castle, 
towards the north, lies mostly upon the lower lias, which is 
celebrated for its richness in fossil remains, some of the ammo- 
nites here found being of gigantic size. The vale is, however, 
best known to geologists on account of its sauria, which are 
both numerous and well preserved. In the old river ways and 
hollows of the vale, in the drift, are also found traces of the 
mammoth, gigantic antlers, and other remains of extinct races 
of animals, which through untold ages have been hidden from 
sight. 



